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The last joint work of the two friends was an 
Anglo-Saxon Reader for beginners. 

But Prof. Baskervill's truest interests and 
best work in his later years, growing out of his 
environment and his teaching, lay not in edi- 
ting books on Old English, but in literature. 
He was a close student of the English prose 
style of his own century, an interest indicated 
by warm essays on Thackeray and Dr. Holmes, 
and by his English Grammar, based upon 
English as he found it actually written. Most 
of all, from his central position in the South, 
he was concerned in the literary conditions of 
his section. It is his booklets on Southern 
Writers: Biographical and Critical Studies, 
collected into one volume, that his name will 
be most closely associated with, and by which 
he will be best remembered. Though he did 
not live to complete the work, the essays that 
were finished have one marked significance. 
They were critical, yet full of sympathy; told 
from the point of view of one who had lived 
the life of these writers, who had grown up 
with them, and who took them to heart as in 
their verses and stories they appeared one by 
one. 

In his death the cause of education and lit- 
erary endeavor in his section lost a stout heart 
and true supporter, and the Modern Language 
Association, with which he was identified from 
its beginning, a devoted friend. 

J. B. H. 



BRIEF MENTION. 

According to the official returns, the number 
of women studying at the German universities 
this winter is six hundred and sixty-four. Of 
these no less than six hundred and nine are to 
be found at the Prussian universities alone : 
Berlin conies first with four hundred and six, 
Breslau follows with fourty-seven, Bonn has 
fourty-four.Gottingen thirty-seven, Halle thirty- 
three, Kiel twenty, Konigsberg fourteen, Mar- 
burg eight. At the three Bavarian universities 
only six women are officially notified as study- 
ing, five in Erlangen, one in Wurzburg. Tub- 
ingen has five, Freiburg sixteen, Heidelberg 
thirteen, Strassburg fifteen. The Personalver- 
zeichnisse for Giessen, Jena, Leipzig, Rostock 



mention no women at all ; but this does not 
necessarily mean that women are excluded 
from these universities. In Leipzig, for in- 
stance, it has long been the custom for the 
Docenten to allow women to " hospitieren," 
although no official cognizance has been taken 
of the fact. Jena, again, does not, as a matter 
of principle, admit women to its lectures, but 
it organises special courses for them in the 
holidays, and these courses, we believe, are 
largely taken advantage of. It is a matter of 
regret that the Personalverzeichnisse of the 
universities, excepting those of Heidelberg and 
Strassburg, do not specify to which faculty the 
women students belong. Of the thirteen in 
Heidelberg, twelve have inscribed themselves 
in the philosophical faculty, one belongs to the 
theological faculty ; while in Strassburg there 
are three women students of medicine, there is 
one of natural science, the remainder belong- 
ing to the philosophical faculty. 

As its annual Christmas gift to its members, 
the Goethe-Gesellschaft has issued this year 
the second volume of " Goethe und die Ro- 
mantik," edited by C. Schfiddekopf and O. 
Walzel. The first volume, which appeared 
last year, was devoted to Goethe's correspon- 
dence with the older Romantic School ; the 
present volume contains his correspondence 
with the younger Romanticists, including, of 
course, Bettina von Arnim, and extending as 
far down as Inimermann, Platen and Heine. 
The importance of this work for the study of 
Goethe's later years cannot be sufficiently em- 
phasized. Notwithstanding excellent books 
like Harnack's " Goethe in der Epoche seiner 
Vollendung," we are still far from being as 
well informed on the poet's relations to his 
contemporaries after Schiller's death, as we 
are with regard to the friendships of his earlier 
life. No chapter of Goethe's life is so full of 
gaps as that which deals with his attitude 
towards this group of writers who were the 
"moderns" of their day; nor is it possible 
to estimate properly Goethe's influence upon 
the nineteenth century without first under- 
standing how far he sympathzied with the Ro- 
mantic Movement. The value of these two 
volumes lies in their bringing together all data 
bearing on Goethe's personal relations with 
the leading writers of that movement. 
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